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that divine statue is a mighty effort of the human
mind. I never can look at that work without
feeling new admiration and wonder.
The abstract principles of Art were suggested to
the minds of the Greeks by the peculiarities of their
religious system. It was necessary that the images
of the Gods must be more beautiful than those of
man, also greater in size, magnitude, beauty, and
severe simplicity; always impress the spectator with
admiration and awe. It may be said, "yes, all
this we know already;" but I should reply when
we see so many wandering from the right path,
what I have stated cannot be too often proclaimed.
Aristotlel says," Since Beauty, both in an animal
and in everything that is composed of certain parts,
ought not only to contain these rules of Propor-
tions, but possess eminently an intrinsic magnitude:
for Beauty consists in magnitude and proportions.
And since for this reason a very small animal can-
not be beautiful, because the observation of it being
almost momentary is confused, nor a very large,
because the observation is not united; but the
observer's eye attracted from the subordinate parts
to the whole: for example, if it were an animal
of a thousand furlongs."
Those sculptors who are not guided by the rigid
rules of Greek art, copy nature with all her im-
perfections, nor are they ever able to do justice to
1 Be poetica, vii.